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For the New England Farmer. 


EARLY SUPPERS. 


By late suppers I do not mean a fourth meal, 
such as is often taken in fashionable life, for 1 have 
seldom known our plain agricultural families ad- 
dicted to this practice. 
the inhabitants of large towns and cities, to go to 
the closet at 9 or 10 o’clock in the evening, when 
they ought to go to bed, and take a meal of cold 


ham or tongue, and bread and butter, or something | 


else quite as difficult of digestion. 

But by late suppers among our farmers, I mean 
the usual third ineal, deferred to an unreasonable 
hour—to 7 or 8 o’clock, or even later. 
known many a farmer who made it his constant 
practice at all seasons, tv work as long as he could 
see, and not to take supper till his work was finish- 
ed; consequently his hour of supper, during a part 
of the season, would be from 8 to 9 o’clock—never 
earlier than &, and often when the fields were but 
a little distance from the house, as late as 9. 

The best and tost thriving farmers I have ever 
known, however, take supper at precisely 6 o'clock, 
even in haying and harvesting. I know that a 
thousand objections may be brought to such an 
early hour, especially in the months of June, July 
and August; but I know, too, that they can be 
met. 


Some years since, having finished our haying, | 


(I resided then in New Coventry, Conn.,) I took 
my scythe and went into the employ, for a short 
time, of David IH. Warner, in Litchfield county, 
whose grass was rather later than ours, and con- 
sequently was not yet all cut. At that time I had 
not known of any other way than to work till dark 
and eat supper when we could. 

But Mr Warner had supper, uniformly, at six 
o’clock. Whatever the weather might be, and 
however pressing the work might seem to be, he 
required us all, at six, to suspend work and “come 
to tea,” as it wascalled. This consisted of a light 
repast; wholesome and perhaps rather too solid, or 
I might say heavy, but not luxurious. When this 
meal was finished, which occupied, including a lit- 
tle conversation, about half an hour, we were per- 
mitted to go to work again if we chose. In gene- 
ral, however, all we did was to grind our scythes 
and get ready for the next day, 

I do not say that when, by some unforeseen oc- 
currence—an accident or a shower—a very press- 
ing necessity seemed to exist of deferring supper 


half an hour to get in another load of hay or oats, | 


it was never done ; forI believe it was so; though 
I saw nothing of the kind while I was there. It 
takes no longer time to grind scythes at evening 
than it does in the morning; and Mr W.’s_ work- 


men were ready to go to mowing in the morning, in | 
! 


the cool of the day, and while the grass cuts easi- 
ly, instead of being compelled to spend a part of 


the best of the morning in making preparations | 


which ought to have been made the night before. 


They leave it chiefly to | 


I have 


| And having began betimes and got ahead of their 
day’s work, they were not obliged to mow so late 
in the forenoon in the great heat. As soon as the 
| ground and swath were dry enough to spread, their 
|mowing was finished for the day, and they were 
ready to cttend to it. Andthus by being an hour 
' or two earlier in the morning, and by keeping be. 
fore their work, they found it as easy to get through 
at six, as others at eight. 
| But there are other and numerous advantages 
| which are erjoyed by those who take supper at six. 

1. They are not quite so apt as others are to 
 eianaeh Our farmers—especially those who do 
|not take any luncheon in the afternoon—and there 
|are some who do not—and who do not get ready 
|to sit down to supper till 8 or 9 o’clock, are very 
|apt to eat too much. Some, it is true, lose their 

appetite, instead of having it increased, but these 

| cases are not very numerous, and are diminished 
| somewhat by the custom of taking something to 
| give an appetite. My old friend, Levi Atkins, used 
ito defend the practice of taking a little spirit be- 
|fore supper, to give an appetite—but this was be- 
| fore the temperance reform commenced. 

2. They do not so often go to bed with a load 
on their stomachs. He who eats at six, besides 
eating less in quantity, is not apt to go to bed till 
nine, by which hour the digestion is partly through, 
Whereas he who takes his supper at eight or nine, 
and goes immediately to bed, is apt to have a mass 
of food in his stomach either undigested or but 
ha!f digested, for a considerable time ; and is apt 
|to toss in bed and dream a good deal, or else sleep 
too soundly. 

3. And what is a natural consequence of this 
| overloading the stomach, he who sups late, gets up 


| with a bad taste in the mouth, bad feelings in the 





of which feelings, or rather upon them, comes in 
‘no small degree the habit of taking a morning 
| dram. How much clearer the head is, and how 
| much better the feelings are, generally, after taking 
‘an early, light supper at six o’clock, they best 
/know who have tried it. 

| 4. There is one more advantage which I must 
not pass over, which is worthy of consideration, 
}and which is highly in favor of early suppers. It 
is, that by taking our repast at six o’clock, we may 
have the society of the female portion of ; the fami- 
ily. ‘They will not wait for their supper till eight 
or nine o’clock, or at least many will not, and none 
lof them ought. But they will wait till six. Need 
| 1 say that such a custom would be as favorable to 
| good manners as it would be to true enjoyment? 
| Besides, we are apt to reproach them now-a-days, 
with retaining their tea, to excite their nerves— 
while they demand of us to surrender our cider; 
but how do we know that they would not, for the 
sake of our society at six, dispense with the tea: 
Is not the experiment worth trying ? 

I have not exhausted the subject, Mr Editor, but 
imy sheet is full, and 1 may have exhausted the 
patience of your readers. 

Yours, &c. 

Dedham, July 12, 1841, 





W. A. ALCOTT. 


va and stomach, if not with diseased eyes; out | 


We have no doubt that our readers will be pleas- 
ed and benefited by a continuation of Dr. Alcott’s 
remarks upon the subject of the foregoing commu- 
nication..—Ep. 

MR TURNER’S ADDRESS, 

We are indebted to the kindness of Wm. H. 
Richardson, Esq., for a copy of an Address before 
the Henrico Agricultura] and Horticultural Socie- 
ty, Va. by Jesse H. Terner, President of the 
Society. 

It is seldom that we meet an address so spirited 
and so rich in good practical matter as this. We 
are disposed to contradict the author when he says 
“ I cannot write ;” but upon reflection we find this 
needless, for his own act has already done it. He 
has written—and what is more—has written point- 
edly and we!ll,—We extract the following para- 
graphs : 

“Perhaps I ought. in courtesy, to return my 
grateful acknowledgements for the distinguished 
honer of having been appointed to make the ad- 
dress on the present occasion, But really, gen- 
tlemen, I must in candor say, that I regard it (all 
| things considered) rather as a task than as an hon- 
or. If, however, you can use me to be of any 
benefit to this infant institution, I hereby tender 
my services to be employed in any manner you 
may think proper, provided you do not set me to 
writing essays. J cannot write; for, unfortunate- 
ly, | labor under an insuperable inability, both men- 
tal and physical, in this respect. 

Having premised this, I will observe that in the 
course of my reading, I have met with a picture 
so beautiful, and at the same time so appropriate 
to the present scene, that | cannot, without vio- 
lence to my feelings, refrain from introducing it 
here. It is in these words—“ That our sons may 
be as plants grown up in their youth; that our 
daughters may be as corner-stones polished after 
the similitude of a palace; that our garners may 
be full, affording all manner of store; that our 
sheep may bring forth thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in our streets; that our oxen may be strong 
to labor; that there be no breaking in nor going 
out; that there be no complaining in our streets. 
Happy is that peuple that is in sucha case.” If 
this beautiful picture could be realized, then should 
we obtain what we.all so devoutly wish for—peace 
and plenty. 

I will not disguise the fact, gentlemen, that this 
lovely picture is taken from the Bible; nor is this 
| the only passage, by many thousands, in which the 
| loveliness of rural scenery is depicted, in the same 
| good old book. But from the fact that 1 have quo- 
lted from the Bible, and especially as I weara 
black coat,* perhaps some of you may think that I 
intend to preach a sermon. But be not alarmed, 

gentlemen. I intend no sermon, nor any other 
theological lecture of any kind, but a simple, plain 
address, adapted to this first meeting of our Agri- 
; cultural and Horticultural Society. Indeed, were 
|I to take a text, there is another that would suit 








*The orator is a clergyman. 
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me much better. 
temperance societies did fot exist—there lived a 
brother black coat, who had unfortunately contract- 
ed a great fondness for the forbidden creature.— 
He continued, however, to exercise the functions 
of his office, and concluded all his sermons with 
these emphatic words—* Brethren, don’t do as I 
do, but do as I tell you.” Yes! this shall be my 
text. It suits me exactly, for on it [ can preach 
just such an agricultural sermon as I think proper, 
and none of you can charge me with departing 
from my text. 

With this motto in view, then, I propose to de- 
scribe, in a very summary manner, what I conceive 
to be a well-managed, a well-regulated farm. In 
doing this, I intend to use the plainest, the simplest 
language of which [am capable. 1 intend to call 
things, not by their botanical or scientific names, 
but by the very names that farmers call them; nor | 
will I attempt to appear learned at the expense of | 
being understood. What, then, is a well-managed | 
farm? Here I am sorry to say that [ must depend | 
for my picture more on fancy than on the reality. 
If such a farm does actually exist, ] have never yet | 
seen it. Iam sure you will agree with me that it | 
exists no where within the limits of our Society, | 

But to the answer. A well-regulated farm is a | 
portion of land with its enclosures, and buildings, | 
and shelters, and resources for enriching itself, | 
and stock and farming utensils, and a great many | 
other things which I cannot enumerate—all so ar- 
ranged, and all kept in such order as actually to 
answer the purpose for which they were intended. 
Now let us apply this simple rule to any particular 
case. What use do you wish to make of your| 
land? All will agree that it is to furnish bread 
and vegetables and all other necessaries for the 
family, together with as large a surplus as possible 
to be disposed of at market; and yet this farm 
must not only maintain its own, but be in a state 
of continual improvement. When, therefore, I see 
a farm producing largely the above articles—when 
I see the corn and other crops free from grass, and 
during their growth exhibiting that dark luxuriant 
color on which the eye of the experienced farmer 
dwells with so much delight—and when at har- 
vest, I see the ears large and full, and so heavy as 
to be borne down by their own weight, then I say 
that as far as the /and is concerned, here is a well- 
managed, a well-cultivated farm. 

Now it is obvious, gentlemen, that this beauti- 
ful state of things cannot exist on lands which are 
poor by nature or poor by exhaustion, or on which 
superfluous waters are permitted to stagnate. You 
never saw, nor will you ever see, the rich luxuriant 
hue on the impoverished or excessively wet lands. 
There the growth is slender and the color a sickly 
yellow, If, therefore, your lands are poor, the 
remedy is a plain one—enrich them: if they are 
too wet, drainthem. But some one will say—why 
preach to us about these defects in land? Is none 
of your Jand poor? Is none too wet? Ah! you 
forget my text—I will remind you of it—Don’t do 


as | do—do as I tell you.” 
® * 


In former days—those days when 





+ od * 


But I hasten to that which [ consider still more 
important in a well-managed farm. Such an es- 
tablishment will regularly produce large crops, and 
so far from being exhausted, will be maintained in 
a state to produce still larger. It will be kept in 


a state of continual improvement—and herein con- 





sists, as I think, the whole art of good farming.— 
And now the all-important question presents itself, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


how is this very desirable state of things to be ef- 
fected? Iam fully aware that I am now approach- 
ing one of the most complicated and difficult ques- 
tions in agriculture; and I acknowledge that I 
touch it with great diffidence. If there be any 
point connected with my vocation, on which I have 


read, and thought, and studied, and sought infor- | 


mation, with more intentness than any other, it is 
this vexed point. 
tinual improvement of our lands, large additions of 
manure of some kinds are indispensably necessary. 


But the difficulty is—what kinds are most availa- | 


ble—calcareous, or that large class which are 
generally called putrescent manures? And then 
what is the most suitable time for their applice- 
tion, in winter, when the ground is naked, or to the 
growing crops? And how are they to be applied, 


asa top-dressing, or immediately to be covered | 


with the plow? After worrying and vexing my- 
self with these and many other points connected 
with manuring, I have concluded to dispose of the 
whole affair in the following summary way: take 


such manures as you can get, and apply them at) 


such times and in such manner as ycu may find 
most convenient, and | have never seen any lands 
but would be benefited by the process. If, howev- 
er, | were to recommend one mode above another, 
it would be, to top-dress the grass lands, and the 
next year or the year following, to submit the same 
fields toa corn crop. Good farming then, mainly 
resolves itself into this one thing—to possess your- 
self every year, of a large amount of valuable ma- 
nure ; and if this be all, [ have no doubt that eve- 
ry one now present feels that he can be a good 
farmer. Among the many anecdotes which are 


| told of the celebrated John Randolph, of Roanoke, 


Ihave heard this as one—that whilst a member of 
the United States Senate, and actually delivering 
one of his eccentric speeches, he suddenly paused, 
and fixing his burning eye upon the presiding offi- 
cer of that body, he exclaimed—*« Mr President, I 


have discovered the philosopher’s stone—it con- | 


sists in four short words—pay as you go.” I think 
I have made the same discovery. It consists in 
making, every year, a large pile of manure, in dis- 
tributing it in the proper season over our fields, 
and then, in a course of neat, careful, and diligent 
culture. It follows, therefore, that the philoso- 
pher’s stone is no longer a fiction, existing only in 
the brains of deluded alchymists. John Randolph 
discovered it in the Senate of the United States; 
and from traces I have seen, I very believe that it 
lies concealed somewhere close by my farm pen, 
my stables, and my hog styes. And the beauty of 
the thing is, that it is not confiued to any particu- 
lar locality. If you look for it, I doubt not you 
will find it in the immediate vicinity of your farm 
pen also. 


The great mischief among us farmers is, that | 


we are in too great a hurry to get rich, Weseew 
to forget that the golden age has passed by, and 
that we are living under the hard influence of the 
ironage. We greatly mistake, too, as I think, as 
to that in which our true riches consist. 
considers himself rich, because he has a large sum 
of money to lend out at an usurious interest, and 


thus takes advantage of the distresses of the times. | 
Another is accounted rich because he owns a large | 


amount of stocks in some moneyed institutions. But 
the farmer’s wealth consists, not in his stocks, not 
in his houses, but in his rich lands. 1 recollect 
that when I began farming, an old friend and 
acquaintance, gave me a piece of very valuable ad- 


All will agree, that to the con-. 


One man 


vice—* Make your lands rich,” said he, “and in 
proportion as they become rich, you will be rich.” 
The old man spoke the truth. The Bible tells us 
that man was made out of the dust of the earth. 
This is true of all; but the farmer is identified in 
a peculiar manner with the ground that he culti- 
vates. When that is poor, he is poor; and when 
that is rich, he is rich too. 

I have also known many farmers to be seriously 
injured, and some of them ruined, by indulging in 
a spirit of speculation. They contrive to get hold 
of a few hundred dollars, (honestly I hope,) and in- 
stead of first paying their debts, and then laying 
out the balance in manures and other things by 
which they might improve their farms, they go 
away and Jay it out in bank stock, or gold mine 
stock, or in some other humbug foolery of the 
same kind. Presently stock fluctuates and the 
gold mine prospects are blown sky high, and the 
poor man’s capital vanishes into smoke. 

I hope it will not be ascribed to vanity in me, 
but T cannot refrain from detailing an incident 
which actually occurred in my own case a few 
years since, During the rage for gold mine specu- 
| lations, T was visited by a substantial and highly 
valued friend of a neighboring county. He came 
;to me in my corn-field, At that time the plants 
were about a foot high, and I was_ busily engaged 
with my hoe in helping up the hindmost hand with 
his row. He looked at me with a degree of sur- 
prise, and I doubt not felt a real compassion for 
me. At length said he, after the usual salutation, 
why toil here in this dull, slow way ? and taking 
i from his pocket some beautiful specimens of virgin 
gold, he exhibited them in all the conscious pride 
of superior intellect. ‘This treasure, continued he, 
is found ina mine which I am now working to 
very great profit, and | advise you to abandon this 
dull pursuit and embark in the same enterprise.— 
The dazzling spectacle had, I confess, its effect 
upon me; and to cover my mortification | replied, 
I too am digging for gold, but with this difference 
—you go to the depth of many feet, I to the depth 
| of a few inches ; and the event has proved, gentle- 
| men, that more gold is to be obtained near the 

surface than far below it. 

| “And here, perhaps, I ought to close my ad- 
| dress ; but there are still a few circumstances con- 
| nected with the character of the good manager, to 
which I think it important to call your attention. 
And first, our farmer is a man of strict economy, in 
| the proper acceptation of thatterm: not that he is 
stingy or niggardly in his disposition, but he so 
/contrives to manage his affairs, that every thing 
has a plenty and nothing is wasted. The best 
| story | ever read was written by Miss Edgeworth, 
and is entitled “ Waste not, want not.” It is es- 
sential then to good management to waste nothing, 
not even a crust of bread, for the dog will eat it, 
or if he happen to be a pampered favorite, the hog 
will eat it. And here I can at last reverse my 
text, and say in confidence, do as I do. If there 
be any thing which I do most cordially abominate, 
it is that of wanton waste, I can say in truth that 
'T waste nothing, not even a weed, for when placed 
in my great manure workshop, my hogs and cattle 
very soon manufacture it into a valuable article. 
Above all, our good manager is a great economist 
‘in his use of time. He believes, with Dr. Frank- 
‘lin, that time is money, and in his estimation it is 
/a coin of inestimable value. It is, therefore, his 
habit to rise early, and to get a good start at his 
business in the morning, for this he finds will make 
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his work light during the whole day. Not even a 
rainy day is lost by him; for now he shells corn 


and beats homminy, and threshes out his peas, and | 


makes brooms and footmats, for which the good 
wife will thank him; and puts a new handle to 
his hoe and axe; and mends and oils his old har- 
ness, by which they will last twice as long; and 
does a great many other jobs, which good manage- 
ment will readily dictate. It is, therefore, need- 


less to remark, that you never see this man loiter- | 
ing about the court house or the muster field, or | 


other places of public resort, unless he has busi- 
ness there. On the contrary, it is his habit to 
stay at home and do his duty there, unless business 
calls him away. But whilst I record my testimo- 


ny against all waste, I would by no means recom- | 


mend the contrary extreme. Some people here 
in endeavoring to avoid Scylla, fall on Charybdis, 
and are equally certain of being engulfed. Whilst 
therefore, they studiously avoid all waste, they 
practice the stinting or even starving system at 
home. ‘This, of all economy I consider the worst. 
The fact is, that no man ought to keep an animal 
unless he can keep it well, If food is too scarce 


to feed the hog, the proper remedy is to send him | 


to the butcher, and when you can no longer feed 
your horse or cow, don’t turn them out upon the 
common to starve, but send them to market. 

Some time ago, in visiting a friend and neigh- 
bor, whom I highly esteem, my attention was called 
to his hogs. They looked well, (for my friend is 
a good manager,) but I thought they would look 
still better, if they had a little more corn, and ven- 
tured to suggest this to him. Corn is scarce, was 
his ready reply. That may be, said [, but if you 
proceed on this plan, meat will be still scarcer. 
Besides, continued I, the hog when he eats, don’t 
eat for himself, he eats for you—he don't waste 
your corn; he just turns it into meat, and this you 
know, is a very useful article in your family. The 
idea seemed to strike him as a new one, and wheth- 
er it is owing to this little incident or to some oth- 
er cause, the fact is, that my friend’s stock of hogs 
has, since that, been celebrated as the finest in all 
the neighborhood. A little anecdote occurs here, 
which | beg leave to relate. Cuffee came in ona 
very cold day, almost frozen, and that he might 
enjoy the full comfort of the fire, placed himself 
very near to it. His friend, Sambo, presently ob- 
served his foot smoking. “Cuffee,” said he, “ your 
foot is burning.” “T’aint my foot, you fool you — 
he massa foot.” From this some of you may think 
Cuffee a fool—but he was very far from it. He 
went on the same principle that other philosophers 
do, that the whole includes its parts, and that, there- 
fore, as he wus his master’s property, so was his 
foot. When, therefore, I see my hog eat, I find 
no fault with him—he eats for me. 

“ Again—our good manager is a man of reading. 
And here permit me to remark, that we of the pre- 
sent day, ought to be far better farmers than our 
grandfathers were. They had no Ruffin of the 
Farmer’s Register, nor Skinner of the American 
Farmer, nor Buel of the Cultivator, nor Botts of 
the Southern Planter, to tell them of the immense 
improvements in the farming world, .The floods 
of light which we now enjoy, were all darkness to 
them. I would not be without my agricultural] 
periodicals for ten times their cost. I scarcely ev- 
er receive a number, but I consider it worth more 
than the price of the whole series. Go then, and 
subscribe for at least one of these works. Take 
one, and my word for it, in less than six months 


you will feel that you must have another. The | From the Mark-Lane (Eng.) Express. 
great benefits arising froin the one, will enable you | ‘on — t . 
to pay for the whole. BREWERS’ GRAINS—A MOST VALUABLE 
“Further, our good manager is a man of obser- | MANURE. 
vation. His duties and his pleasure call him fre-| Srt—Having observed some time since the re- 
quently to his fields, and whilst there, he keeps markable luxuriance of the grass on a small por- 
both eyes wide open, watching the results of the | tion of land upon which some brewers’ grains had 
various processes in which he is engaged; and | been scattered, | was induced to manure severa) 
| there is no variety in manuring or difference in the | meadows with grains mixed with stable dung, and 
| mode of culture, but he marks it, and is ready to a few acres with grains only. ‘The crop of hay is 
profit by any superiority which one plan has over | an extraordinary one off the land manured with 
‘another. And lastly, his reading and observation | grains and stable dung together; but from the land 
combined, make him a man of thinking. You see, | manured with grains alone, the crop is prodigious. 
| then, the compound which I have endeavored to|On one part of a steep declivity, where the ordina- 
present—economy, industry, reading, observation, | ry produce has been about 10 or 12 cwt. of hay to 
reflection ; and when you see all these concentra- | the acre, and the quality very coarse, a good sprink- 
'ted in the same individual, you may set that man) ling of grains was strewed, Jeaving the other part 
|down as a good manager. | of the same ground untouched. Where the grains 
| «You now have, gentlemen, a sketch, and, I | were spread, there is more than two tons of hay 
| confess, avery imperfect one, of what I conceive |to the acre, and the grass is of the finest quality ; 
| to be a well-managed, a wel!-cultivated farm. But | where no grains were applied, the crop is as usual, 
defective as it is, suppose its counterpart could be | both as to quantity and quality. 
found in any one case; suppose that this scene! In addition to the abundance of the crop, is the 
covered the limits of our whole society; suppose | advantage of its earliness, On the 29th of May I 
that all our farms were tastefully and judiciously | mowed a field manured with grains. The grass 
divided into their several fields, and that every field | was over-ripe, and might have been cuta week 
was so enriched and so cultivated as to produce an|sooner. The neighboring fields, not so manured, 
abundant crop; suppose that all our enclosures | will be full three weeks later. This is a matter 
were neat, and straight, and snbstantial; sup- | of no little importance in this part of the country, 
pose that all the buildings, as well for the servant| where the weather is generally dry about the end 
as for the master, together with the shelters for the | of May and beginning of June, when there is no 
brutes, were so constructed and kept in such order | grass fit to cut; and almost invariably wet about 
as to make all comfortable; suppose that neatness ‘the end of June and beginning of July, when all 
and industry, and economy and good order perva- | the farmers are busy hay-making. 
ded our whole limits, and that in all these respects) I am now applying another dressing of grains, 
there was a manifest improvement from year to| where the hay has been carried; and will report 
year,—what might we not say in regard to it?|to yon the effect upon the after-grass. 
Might we not exclaim, with the Bible, “Happy is! It remains to be ascertained what quantity of 
that people that is in such a case”? But suppose | grains should be used to the acre; also the best 
we allow our fancy to take a more extensive flight, |! season to apply them; and the condition in which 
and instead of confining this goodly prospect to a|they should be, in order to produce the greatest 
single county, you allow it to cover the whole of|effect. To these points I will give particular at- 
our beloved mother State ; how beautiful the sight,! tention. I am inclined to think that the grains 
how lovely the picture! |cannot be too fresh; and that they should be laid 
« And may not all this be realized? I answer | 0” ® very short ume before the grass begins to 
with confidence that it may; and I hereby pledge | STW, 88 their effect is apparent in a few days. 
myself, that if God please to spare my life, will The experiments: already made, most clearly 
use my best endeavors, year after year, to bring | demonstrate that grains are a Prind economical and 
my farm to this state of things. Brethren of the | most efficient manure for meadow land. I expect 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Henrico | they will be found equally valuable for other crops. 
County, will not you pledge me to the same? and especially for barley ; being of opinion that 
Then the work is in a great measure done. If| Vegetation is most rapidly promoted by manuring 


each individual will act, the whole mass must ne-| Plants in general with their own species in a state 
cessarily be moved. of decay. This theory harmonizes with the ordi- 


r| Mary course of nature, in the fall of the leaf; and 
‘is forcibly illustrated and confirmed by the facts 
‘adducsd in Dr. Justus Liebig’s admirable work, to 
which you recently directed the attention of your 
| readers. 


“[ close with one more remark, Citizens o 
Richmond, who are no farmers, but who are deep- 
iy interested in the events of this day: You see 
the objects of this Society—it is to make our coun- 
try smile with beauty—it is to make it teem with 
plenty and abundance—it is to elevate the charac- 
ter of our farmers, and to make them, in all instan- 
ces, intelligent and useful members of society. 
Will! you not come forward and aid us in this good| No Go.—A ‘Tennessee paper states that the 
work ?” | Americans who were employed by the British gov- 
‘ernment to go to India to see if it was practicable 
to introduce our mode of raising and preparing 
cotton there, have returned, and declare the project 
cannot succeed. 


[ remain, sir, yours faithfully, 


W. H. BUCKLAND. 











The cold and shrivelled hand of time is doubly | 
industrious: he not only plucks up flowers, but he 
plants thorns in their stead ; and punishes the bad | 
with thhe recollections of the past, the sufferings 
of the present, and the anticipation of the future,| It is with honesty in one particular, as with 
until death becomes their only remedy, because | wealth; those that have the thing care less about 
life hath beceme their only disease.—Lacon. | the credit of it than those who have it not.— Lacon, 
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CANKER WORMS. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer : 

From an interesting article in the Medical and 
Agricultural Register, detailing the result of a 
number of experiments and observations on the 
canker worm, made inthe years 1798 and 1794, by 
Dr. Rowland Green, Jr., of Mansfield, Ct, 1 ex- 
tract the following for the benefit of your readers. 


«The time when the eggs are hatched depends | 
on the warmth of the atmosphere: the best criteri- 
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out of the earth, in which they were kept (in the | 
jaurelian state) during the winter. On the 3d, they | 
were put, with the same number of males, into a | 
glass vessel, fitted to receive them. 
the grubs began to deposit their eggs on the small 
‘branches of an apple tree, placed among them, and | 
continued that office for four days, and then both 
|males and females died. 
moderate temperature of air, began to hatch on th 
Sth of A 
according to the degree of heat in the atmosphere, 


On_ the Sth, | 


The eggs, kept 


pril, and continued to hatch, more or less, 


on is the early period of vegetation. ‘They devour | 5, the 20th following. The number of eggs cast 


most at night, and are most voracions the last | 
week of their continuance on the trees. When) 
they have come to their full growth, which is in | 
about three weeks from the time of being hatched, 
they leave the trees commonly by travelling down | 
the trunk (2?) and go into the earth, This move- 
ment is generally in the evening, and it is worthy | 
of remark that all their principal movements are | 
enveloped in darkness. The time when they leave | 
the trees is from the 20th of May to the 10th of | 
June, depending on the time of leaving the egg, | 
&c. They 
inches, according to the hardness of the soil; but | 
where the turf is tough, they will sometimes take 
their lodgings within an inch of the surface. They 
are found in the earth as far from the trunk as the 
branches of the same extend, but are most nume- 
rous near the trunk. After nine or ten days, they 
pass into the aurelian state, and are contained in 
their shells of a light brown color, about four tenths 
of an inch in length, and much Jonger at the ante- 
rior part than at the other, which is pointed. ‘The 
shell grows harder and darker, until the whole ia 
of a dark brown, and their motion diminishes till it 
is apparently destitute of any. I[n_ this state they 
lie uninjured by frost through the winter, till the 
last of February or first of March, at which time, 
if the earth is sufficiently thawed,and the weather 
wild, they again transform and rawk with the miller 
tribe, leave the earth, travel to and ascend the 
trees, and continue to come out of the earth, more 
or less, according to the state of the weather, to 
the I5th of April. If the earth is thawed, and 
there is sufficient warmth, neither storm nor snow 
will prevent their coming out of the earth to ascend 
the trees. The time of day for them to leave the 
earth is, in fair weather, just after sunset, and they 
continue coming up for some hours; but in cloudy 
weather they begin to move before. In this, the 
perfect state, they appear in two forms—those with 
wings are called millers, and those destitute of 
wings are commonly called grubs. Immediately 
after the grubs ascend the trees, they are active, 
moving from place to place, and in two or three | 
days begin to deposit their eggs, and continue to | 
do so, (moving from one place of deposite to anoth- 
er,) for three or four days, and when concluded, | 





by these two grubs, (which were rather more than 


& common size,) were 478, of which hatched 457, 


which is a numerous increase. ‘Those that did 
not hatch, appeared to contain the insects, but 
from unknown causes, died. Eggs deposited at 


| the same time, exposed to cold air, hatched not un- 


til some days afterwards.” 


The writer then proceeds to describe an effect- 
ual mode of tarring, which differs in no essential 
points, from the method in common practice. The 


die into the earth from one to five | article is concluded by the following additional | 
i=] 


precaution: 


‘* After the season of tarring is over, apply four 
or five inches of earth round the trunk, to keep the 
eggs, if any deposited, below the tar or on the sur- 
face of the earth, from hatching. 
this earth may be removed from the trunk, as the 
eggs by thistime will be destroyed fur the want 
of air and heat.” 


From the above extracts it would seem that the 
habits of the canker worm and the best modes of 
destroying it, attracted attention in this country 
nearly fifty years ago. It also appears that we 
have advanced little or none in our knowledge of 
the one or the other of these particulars. It yet 
remains for some benefactor of the age to devise a 
more effectual remedy of extirpating the canker 
worm. Inthe mean time, however, facts should 
be communicated by those who observe them, re- 
specting its habits, &c. And froin these we may 
hope to get upon a new track, which will rid us of 
this the greatest of all pests to our orchards. The 
State Legislature or our Agricultural Societies, 
might well offer a liberal reward tothe man who 
shall discover some more certain and efficient 
mode of destroying the canker worm, in any stage 
of its existence, befure commencing its ravages. 

On sinall trees, I have found it a good way to 
pass among them early in the spring at any time 
before hatching, and crush the eggs with a stick 
or knife, This [ have known to be practiced like- 
wise upon large trees, but the work must necessa- 
rily be tedious and imperfectly executed. As to 


the patent lead gutters filled with oil, and the 


wooden shoes put around the trees, I have no belief 


| 


| 


; | er produces such effects. 
‘n 2! number—supposed that the slobbers was caused 
© | by lobelia. 


In six weeks | 


SLOBBERING IN HORSES. 

Our readers will recollect that in the reports of 
the discussions at the agricultural meetings at the 
State House last winter, some speakers were re- 
presented as holding the opinion that clover produ- 
ces salivation—others as believing that clover nev- 
Some—we were of the 


Shortly after those accounts appeared 
/in our columns, a letter was received from Lovett 


| Peters, Esq., of Westboro’, directing our attention 


| to an article from him in 1823, vol. ii. page 58, of 
|the N. E. Farmer, on this subject, and another in 
1839, vol. v. page 338, of the Yankee Farmer. The 
| substance of these is the same. We republish the 
| former, and copy also an editorial from the Maine 
| Farmer, of July 17, relating to this matter. This 
|is the season of the year when the disease begins 
| to show itself and the insertion at this time may 
| be the means of directing attention to the subject. 


From the N. E. Farmer of Sept. 20, 1823. 

| — 

Mr Eprrorn—Having, within a few years, seen 
|stated in the public prints, several opinions re- 
|specting the salivation or slavers of horses, and 
| none of them being satisfactory to me, I will sub- 
| mit to you some particulars that have fallen under 
|my observation. For some years past I have been 
| convinced that the slavers of horses is caused by 
|their eating a kind of grass of second growth, 
making its appearance inthe fore part of July, 
much resembling oats, which come up in the fall 
after the crop has been taken off the ground, but 
has rather more of a brownish cast, and retains its 
green very late in the fall. When chewed it caus- 
es a flow of water in the mouth more than any 
other vegetable that Ihave ever seen. If it has 
such an effect on man, why should it not have 
| on horses ? 

| There is another kind of grass that ean scarcely 
| be distinguished from it otherwise than by tasting. 
It is, I think, but about 20 or 25 years since 
there was any such disorder among the horses in 
| this part of the country. Mine escaped for some 
years after it had become common in this vicinity. 
| The first | saw in my own horses, was in a horse 
|that was turned into a smal] pasture, where one 
| had seldom been before. In another pasture on 
the same dill, about 40 rods distant, separated 
by a natural English mowing, there was no such ef- 
| fect produced. From this circumstance 1 was led 
| to seek for the cause of the slavers. Some had 
| supposed it to be Lobelia or Indian tobacco; on 
examination, it appeared, that in the small pasture 
/there was no Lobelia, in the other there was much 
| of it; and in no instance have I been able to find 
}a plant of Lobelia that appears to have been bitten 
_ off by cattle of any kind. This satisfied me that it 








being shrivelled, they die, as also do the males, | they will be brought into general use, even if efti-, was not the Lobelia. 


having performed an entire round and put an end | 
to their work. Their eggs are small, numerous | 
and of a lightish color, but just before they are | 
hatched become bluish. ‘The number of eggs cast | 
by a single grub is, according to the magnitude, | 
from 150 to 250. When they are prevented from | 
going up the trees by tar, they may deposit their 
eggs inthe rough bark, or on the surface of the | 
earth, and the eggs thus cast may hatch, and the | 
worms ascend the trees, if not prevented. 

« A number of cxperiments might be mentioned 
confirming the above; but Jet the following suf- | 
ce :—On the 2d of March, 1794, two grubs came 


} 
} 
} 
! 


cacions, 
remedy and a sure one. 
Yours, &c., 
ALLEN W. DODGE. 
Hamilton, June 8th, 1841, 


Who can beat this?—Mr Charles Burchard has 
acow of the common breed, which will average 
for weeks in succession, 64 pounds of milk per day, 
without extra feeding or any other advantages 
above a good pasture. She has produced 67 Ibs. 
a day. Whocan beat this? We pause fora re- 
ply. —Hamilton Palladium. 


What is wanted is a cheap and simple 
| 


After a few years it was the same with all my 
| pastures that had never been ploughed, and at 
| night, when my cows were brouglit to the yard for 
| milking, streams of water ran almost continually 
from their mouths. Some few years since, being 
short of English hay, but having plenty of rowen, 
‘instead of hay I had my horses fed with rowen.— 
In a short time they had the slavers as bad as they 
/ever had them in the summer, Remembering 
| where this rowen was grown, the next season, up- 
‘on examination, I found there was a great quantity 
of the grass above described. This surhimner my 
| horses were not afflicted with this disorder so early 
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as formerly. Fihios'« to ane ee: affected with 
the disease, I could find none of this grass; since 
that time I have discovered some, thoug 
quantity is small compared with former years. 

From the above mentioned circumstances 


! 
i 


and | 
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of the y year hes the grasses 
jand are themselves 


are most pel bl ae 
undergoing a change in their 


the | juices, and beginning to blossom preparatory to serviceable 


‘perfecting the seed, 
'mentation in food, 


This being the case, the fer- 
if you please soto call the 


which are eniptoved to fertilize the soil, or be- 
come the food of plants, can only be rendered thus 
to vegetation when they are presented 
to the roots ina fluid state; and such is the fact, 


that the compost of the farm-yard, the crushed 


facts, [ am led to conclude, that the grass which | | change which goes on inthe horso’s stomach, caus- bones of the turnip cultivator, the oil and bones of 
have described is the true cause of slavers in hor- les the flow of more fluid niatter than the system fish, the gypsum of the grazier, the earths, lime, 


ses. 
to those more acquainted with diseases than | am, 
to prescribe a remedy. 
LOVETT PETERS. 
Westboro’, Sept. 15, 1823. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


SLOBBERING IN HORSES. 

At this season of the year, horses that are kept | 
upon grass are troubled with what is considered a 
disease called slobbering. Itis a profuse dis- 
charge of watery matter from the mouth, which 
undoubtedly comes from the stomach. 


it is discharged in almost a continual streain, and 


at other tunes the horse iets it from his mouth at, 


short intervals, The horse appears somewhat dull 
and sleepy at the time, and does not thrive so well 
as when not attended with this discharge or sali- 
vation. What is the cause of this ? is often asked, 
and what is the cure? The cure is very simple 
and easy. Put the horse up to hay or dry food, 
and it will soon cease. ‘The cause is not so easily 
told. It has generally been ascribed to some one 
plant which it is supposed the horse has eaten ; and 
in different parts of the country it is attributed to 
different plants. Inthe middle and southern states 
it is thought that the Spotted Spurge (Euphorbium 
maculatum) is the cause of it, and a long article 
appeared not long since in the Farmer’s Cabinet, 
the purport of which-was to prove this to be the 
cause, (for the article here alluded to, see N. E. 
Farmer of the 7th inst.) But here in Maine, horses 
are troubled with this complaint as much as they 
are further south or west; and yet we have never 
seen this plant inthe pastures of Maine, and we 
presume it does not grow in this vicinity, at least, 
if it does in any part of the State. So that cannot 
be the only cause. Here, some attribute i1 to Lo- | 
belia. This grows abundantly in our pastures, but | 
we doubt if horses eat much of it. They may oc- 


casionally take a nip of it when biting off the grass, | 


but they do not use it as an article of diet, by any 
means. Besides, we have known horses to slobber 
when feeding in pastures where none of the Lobe- 
lia could be found. 
to the eating of Canada thistles. 
very fond of the thistle until it begins to blossom, 
when they like to eat off the tops, and this is very 


nearly at the time of year that the slobbering com- | 


mences. Yet we have seen horses that run in pas- 
tures where not a thistle was to be found, slobber 
most copiously, while one which run in a pasture 
where thistles were abundant, did not slobber any. 
This we think proves that Canada thistles cannot 
be the sole cause. Wohatthen is the cause of 
We are not certain what it is, but 
guess with the rest of you. We are 
think 


inclined to 


salivation, provided the state of the horse’s stomach 
is also in the right state to assist in the operation. 
The horse, being kept at grass, must as a natural | 
consequence have his digestive orgavs in quite a 
different state from what they are when kept on 
dry food. The salivation commences at a season 


Sometimes 


Others attribute the complaint | 
The horse is not | 


it? | 
will venture a | 


that all the grasses and plants which the | 
horse takes into his stomach, contribute to produce | 


lit off in this way. We do not assert this to be the 
| true cause, but it appears to us more likely to be 
the true one than any other explanation that has 
been advanced. We have seen horses slobber in 


summer. We once had a horse that was so aflect- 
ed in the month of February, when the snow was 
on the ground. We examined his hay, and could 
find neither Lobelia nor thistles, and yet we pre- 
sume it was owing to some particular state or con- 
dition of the hay, for upon keeping him upon cut 
| Straw a day or two, the flow of saliva ceased. Con- 
nected With this subject, we wish to ask another 
|question. Did you ever know a horse to be hoven, 
or in other words to swell up and die as neat cat- 
;tle sometimes do, in consequence of eating too 
| much green stuff, such as clover, &c.? We have 
never seen a horse so affected. But we have scen | 
;a@ horse that had broken into a field of clover and | 
eaten till he brought on the slobbers, while had an 
; ox eaten the same amount of that same clover, he 
would in all probability have been hoven, and died 
unless medical relief had been given. 

From these facts and observations we are inclin- 





caused by the peculiar state of the grass, united 
with the peculiar condition of the stomach that re- 
ceives those grasses, and not to any one plant, and | 
that it is, under existing circumstances, a salutary | 
operation for the time being. 





ACTION OF M ANU RES. 
The following observations on the action of ma- | 
nures are extracted from Robinson’s lectures on 
chemistry as applied to agriculture : 





“ Manures are intended to supply food to plants 
and ultimately to become constituent parts of them. 
|Thos when we wish to apply manure in the case 
f wheat, it will be proper to ascertain from the | 
) stalk and grain, what substances are required. In 
|the stalk we have potass combined with silicious 
Lacid ; if the soil then, contain neither of these con- 


| stituents, we must supply them by artificial means | 


or by manuring. In the grain, again, we find on 
analysis, phosphoric acid in combination with mag- 
| nesia and potass. 
| supplied, if deficient in the soil. The usual 
though the subject is 
practical 


nures give these substances, 
not scientifically understood by mere 
men. 

“ [nthe cultivation of the turnip this is striking- 
ily clear. As that vegetable contains phosphoric 
'acid in quantity, phosphoric acid, if not present in 
the soil in sufficient quantity, as it rarely is, must 
be supplied to it. For instance, bone dust answers 
this purpose, as bone is composed chiefly of phos- 
phoric acid and lime. The excrements of man 
and animals contain also phosphoric acid. Fish 
| manure acts precisely in the same way, as fish con- 
jtain phosphoric acid in abundance. Fish oil is 
proper for turnips on the same grounds. ‘The in- 
| stances might be multiplied to a great length. It 
may not here be out of place to remark that all 
l substances, whether organic, earthy, or saline, 


the winter as profusely as they ever did in the, 


ed to the belief that the complaint in question is | 


In like manner, these must be | 
ma- | 


I leave it for the examination of others, and | requires, and nature, ever ready to relieve, throws magnesia, and even silica, and all the saline ma- 


nures, are dissolved by some process or other, be- 
fore they can be absorbed by vegetables.” 


PRESERVATION OF BUTTER. 


At a late Council of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, a jar of butter was received from 
Henry Wood, Esq., as a specimen of the success- 
ful mode adopted for its preservation when that 
urticle is in intended for export to foreign climates. 

Mr Wood informed the Council that this butter 
had been prepared on the 19th inst., (June,) accord- 
ing to the process adopted in eastern countries, 
| where it was used for culinary purposes instead of 
'hog’s lard, which the Mahometan law prohibited, 
‘and would keep for any length of time in a perfect 
state of preservation, although it contained no salt 
or other additional substance. This preservative 
istate of the butter was induced by the removal of 
scum, and the dissipation of the watery particles 
lof fresh butter, effected by the gentlest possible 
‘application of sufficient heat to produce the result. 

| Mr Wood stated that in Asia this gentle heat was 

j obtained by the natives by filling a large open 
;earthen-ware pan with powdered “and well dried 
icow dung, and then setting fire to it, introducing 
|into the midst of the burning cow dung an earthen 
vessel containing the butter, which thus became 
‘melted ; and w hen the scum, as it rose, had been 
successively removed, and the watery particles 
| driven off by the heat, it was poured into a jar and 
| preserved for use. Mr Wood suggested thata 
| sand- -bath, properly regulated, might answer the 
jsame purpose as the dried cow dung, and as the 
process was so very simple, there could be no diffi- 
lculty in preparing it; and that, when once prepar- 
led, the butter never became tainted. Mr Wood 
istated that he carried with him to the Cape of 
|Good Hope some ohitter prepared in the same way, 
|n year previously, and which was there pronounced 
ito be superior to the salted butter of the colony, 
jand for culinary purposes far superior to lard. 


Werps.—Wage an unceasing warfare with 
|weeds in every form. ‘They are continually in- 
‘creasing on most farms, and new ones are yearly 
added to the catalogue of nuisances. It is not 
too much to say that in many cases, the annual 
profits of a farm are diminished from one third to 
ove half by this cause alone. Thorough fallowing 
\in the English method, is the best remedy for the 
thistle—cutting jolinswort, and applying plaster to 
invigorate the other grasses, will check if not de- 
stroy this weed; che annuals, such as wild mus- 
tard, cockle, steink-root, &c., must be pulled by 
hand carefully before ripening their seeds; and 
the elder, life-everlasting, and others, must be cut 
up by the roots. —Selected, 





Avarice begets more vices than Priam did child- 
ren, and like him survives them all. It starves its 
keeper to surfeit those who wish him dead, and 
subjects him to more mortifications to lose heaven, 
than the martyr undergoes to gain it.— Lacon. 
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PEAT 


Peat is a very valuable article of fuel: it abounds in 
the eastern parts of Massachusetts, and many of our far- 
mers and mechanics in the country towns and villages, 
are now about cutting their winter's supply. 

Our readers in this vicinity need no description of 
the article, but some distant ones to whom our paper 
goes, probably have no acquainiance with it. This peat 
is the soil or substances composing or constituting many 
of our wet meadow lands, or beaver meadows. It is 
usual to throw off, us unfit for fuel, 6 or 8 inches of the 
top, and then in taking out the peat, to put the knife or 
spade down nearly ina perpendicular direction, and 
take out pieces about 3 feet long and 4 inches in breadth 
and thickness each. If the two feet at the bottom are 
under water, the work is accomplished with more ease 
than ifthe ditch be dry, or nearly dry. Whena man 
cuts his pieces from 3 feet to 3 {t. 6 in. long, his labor is 





fatiguing. Butit is good economy to cut the pieces 
Jong, for in most cases the peat at the bottom is of bet- 
ter quality than at the top. But though long, the pieces 
should be slender. If they are much more than 4 inch. | 
es through, itis difficult drying them to the centre and 
getting them fit for ready combustion. 

No other article of fuel is more healthy than this, and 
it is generally cheaper than wood. We have some- 
We 
have been guilty of remoVing this wonder by the un- 


times wondered that its use is not more extensive. 





charitable supposition that the women, in some families, 
object to it because it is a little less cleanly than wood, | 
and that the men have not nerve enough to take the | 
most economical course, when objection is made from 
such a quarter.—If domestic peace needs to be purchas- | 
ed, and if it can be obtained by using wood rather than | 
peat, why then by all means make the purchase. But | 
we hope that the women will not scold.peat out of the | 
house, when the men cannot well afford to bring in 
wood or coal, 

Get over the objection arising from the little more 
dirt, and peat is, taking health and convenience into ac- 
count, our best article of fuel. \ 

The chief reason why itis not more used on farms 
where both this and wood abound, is found in the fact | 
that peat must be cut and cured in the busy months of 
summer, while wood can be cut and hauled in the leis- | 
ure of winter. 





We have spoken of the article thus far without inti- | 
mating that it is not all of the same quality. Oak wood 
is not more different from pine, than is the peat of one 
meadow from that of another. In some places, what we 
call peat appears to be a mass of decomposed leaves and 
other vegetable matters, without any fibres pervading 


the mass and holding the pieces of peat together. Such | 


peat is brittle ; it usually shrinks much in drying; it 
becomes very solid and gives out great heat in its com- 
bustion. In other places we find that the meadow to 





the depth of several feet, appears to be composed of | 
fibres or fibrous roots closely interwoven, and rendering | 
the pieces of peat quite tough. This latter kind shrinks 
but little ; it burns freely, and gives out less heat than | 
the other kind. Between these extremes there are as | 
many different qualities almost as you can find mead- | 
ows or acres of meadow 

| 


These pert lands when of good quality and well situ- 
I 4 1 J 
ated, are worth an hundred Collars per acre for fuel ; 


and we doubt whether they are often worth more than 

that. For though it be true that when sold by the rod | 
such lands usually bring from two to three hundred dol- | 
lars per acre, yet it must be remembered that the peat | 
of only a small part of an acre can be spread and cured | 
upon the acre in the course ofa season, and consequent: | 
ly that the sale must be limited to a few rods annually. | 
When you sell a mana square rod of peat uncut, you | 
by implication rent to him from 15 to 20 square rods of 
adjacent meadow, on which to dry the peat that the rod | 
will furnish. 

But the some lands are ofien among the most valua- | 
ble for cultivation. Where they are so situated as to be | 
properly drained, none others are found more produc- | 
tive. They have not been valued at their full worth. | 
Higher prices will soon be paid for them than they have | 


usually brought. | 


It is often stated that peat grows; that where it is cut 
out, a new supply is furnished in a generation or two. | 
The statements of facts in relation to this matter are | 
doubtless true, and they prove that peat in some places | 
grows. But we doubt whether peat in the meadows | 
where we have been accustomed to work upon it, can | 


be said to grow. 


Many—many years ago, the operation of peat cutting | 
(or as we say in Essex county, ‘‘ cutting turf,’ was | 


commenced in a meadow with which we are very fa- | 
miliar. The story, as tradition in the family has it, is, 
that in the days of David Putuam, who was the brother | 
of Gen. Israel, that an Old Countryman was employed 
to work on the farm, who gave it as his opinion, that in 
a certain meadow there was peat, and he asked permis- 


sion to cut some out and try it. 


Permission was given, 
and Kate with another black, female slaves, (for in 
those days there were slaves here,) were set to ‘ carry | 


| it off,” thatis to take it from the spade and spread it | 
! 


upon the meadow to dry. From those days down to| 
the present the cutting has been almost annually going 
on; and where the peat was taken out many years ago, 
the meadow has become somewhat hard and firm. Peat | 
might be again obtained from the same spot which fur- | 
nished it 60 years ago; but it would come mostly if not 
entirely from below where the previcus cutting reached. | 
The whole meadow has been drained and has hardened, | 
so that peat can be had again, thut is, by going deeper, | 
on the lands we have been cutting over; but yet we do | 
not think there is any. thing like a growth of peat.— | 
Leaves and grasses decay on the surface and increase | 


; the quantity of vegetable matter there—but an increase | 


of such a kind is not what we mean by growth. The | 
peats to which we are accustomed, particularly the black 
and solid kinds, never have the appearance of any vege- | 
table vitality—but they seem to be collections of dead | 


and decayed matier. If such, we cannot expect any | 


. . ' 
perceptible increase, where the furests are cleared away 
and where the grass is annually removed. 

SUPPER TIME. 


The communication on another page relating to the 
pag g 


farmer's hour for supper, contains various statements 
which should not be disregarded. Our own opinion in 
regard to the economy of the course recommended, is 
in accordance with Dr. Alcott’s. Experience and ob- 
servation both, as we believe, have taught us that more 
work will be performed by men before sunset, who take 
their supper at 5 o'clock, than by those who keep at 
work until afier sunset and then eat. ‘The work goes 
off more expeditiously from 5 1-2 to 71-2 o’clock, by 
one who ate at 5, than by him who has eaten nothing 
since 12 1-2.—A strong, if not the strongest reason, why 
supper should be taken before dark, is the relief it gives 
to the females in the family, by letting them clear away 





the table, wash the dishes and clean up, befure the milk 
comes in to be strained ; and thus giving an opportuni- 
ty to retire early —The leading suggestions in that er- 
ticle are such as deserve attention. 


QUACK GRASS, alias COUCH, &c. &e. 

We lrarned recently from a gentleman in this vicini- 
ty, that where sea-weed, hay, straw, &c. are placed 
among strawberry vines, currant bushes, and the like, 
to keep the fruit clean, that the roots of the quack grass 
all come to the surface of the ground, and that the most 
of them can be raked off when the covering is removed. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 24. 


From J L. L. F. Warren—specimens of Warren's 
Transparent Cherry, a seedling raised by him—good 
flavor and juicy, and wiil probably prove a good late 
variety. 

From Wm. 
Gooseberries. 

From Sam’! Pond—Franconia Raspberries. 

From Messrs Winship—Fruit of the Black Mulberry 
—large end sweet —picked from seedling trees raised in 
their Nurseries. 

From A. D. Williams—superior specimens of Red 
and White Dutch Currants. 

From Wm. Mackintosh—very fine Red and White 

utch Currants and Franconia Raspberries. 

From Hovey & Co.—Franconia Raspberries. 

From Dr. Adams, Boston—a fine looking cherry call- 
ed the White Tartarian. 

From J. F. Allen, Salem—beautiful specimens of 


Kenrick and John Hovey—fine English 


| Clingstone Peaches, and a very handsome and delicious 
Cherry, name unknown, but pronounced by those of 


the committee wh» tasted the fruit, to be a superior va- 
riety. The peaches, also, were of fine flavor. 
From Mr Walsh, Charlestown—a very fine Black 
Cherry, name unknown. 
For the Committee, 
P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


Saturday, July 17. 


From Capt. Macondrey—several fine Dahlias. 

From Hovey & Co.—Bouqueis. 

From W. Meller—Pinks. 

From A. H. Hovey—Double Rocket Larkspurs. 

From 8. R. Johnson—Carnation and Picotee Pinks, 
and fine Chinese Roses. 

From Joseph Breck & Co.—a variety of Seedling 
Pinks and Carnations—very handsome. 

From Misses Sumner—Bougquets. 

From Mrs T. Bigelow—a beautiful specimen of Yucca 
gloriosa. 

From Capt. Lee—a handsome specimen of Yucca fila- 
mentosa. 

From Messrs Winship—a fine large Bouquet. 

From W. Kenrick—Bouquets. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren—Hoya carnosa, Carnations, 
and several Dahlias. 

From Mr Magoun, Cambridgeport—three Dahlias— 
good specimens for the season. 

From S. Walker—Cimicifuga feelida, Carnations, Pi- 
cotees and Bouquets. 

From C. Goldermann—Nerium splendeus. 

From B. E. Cotting—Native plants—several species. 

From W. Lincoln, Worcester—Lilium Canadense and 
other plants. 


Saturday, July 24. 

From Messrs Winship—Carnations, Wax plant, and 
Passion flowers. 

From 8. Walker—fine Bouquets. 

From P. Barnes—Suffolk Hero and Ne plus ultra 
Dahlia and Gladiolus floribundus. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren—Dahlias, Carnations and 
Bouquets. 

From S. Sweetser—Nerium splendens, White and 
Yellow Tea and Triumph of Luxemborg Roses, Bou- 
quets and a fine specimen of the Dahlia, called Era. 

From J. Hovey—fine Carnations and Bouquets. 

From 8, R. Johnson—Pinks, Carnations, China Roses 
and Hollyhocks. 
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From Joseph Breck—seedling Pinks and Picotees. 
From Hovey & Co.—Thunbergia alata, Alata alba, 


and the beautiful new orange colored’ one Alata auran- | 


tiaca; also, Bouquets. 
From W. Kenrick—Bouquets. 
Native plants from B. E. Cotting. 
For the Committee, 


C. M. HOVEY, Ch'mn 





BRIGHTON MARKET. — Monpary, July 26, 1841. | 


Reportea forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 290 Beef Cattle, 25 Cows and Calves, 
2600 Sheep and 300 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
last week. First quality, $5 75 a 6 00. Second quality, 
$5 00 a5 50. Third quality, $4 00 a 4 75. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were noticed at $13, $23, 
$25, $29 and $35. 

Sheep.— Lots were sold from $1 25, to $3 00, accord- 
ing to the quality. 

swine. —Several lots of sows at 4 1-2. 
Pigs at retail from 5 to 7. 


Barrows at 5. 











THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported tor the New England Parmer. 
Raoyeof the Chermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
ot the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending July 25. 





July, 1841. | 5 A.M. | 12,M.|7,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 19) 54 | 84 | 74 S. W. 
Tuesday, 20 | 67 82 72 | E. 
Wednesday, 2i{ 62 | 83 | 75 Ss. W. 
Thoesday, 22! 63 | 90 32 Ss. W. 
Friday, 23| 71 78 67 On 
Saturday, 24) 61 | 73 «| ~=«2«65 E. 
Sui day, 25; 70 90 | 74 | Ss. W. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
Clover—Northern, 13c. 


SEEDS 
new seed hy the bag 50 to 55 c¢. 


—Southern, 8to9c. Flax Seed, $1,37 tol 50bu. Lu- 
cerne, 25 ¢. per lb. 

FLOUR. Howard Street $5 57—Genesee $5 62—Ohio 
@5 12. 

GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 


Yellow 66-—White 64.— Rye— 
Oats—Southern 44 


low 63—Southern Flat 
Northern 69 to 65—Southern 50 to 55. 
to 46—Northern 46 to 50. 
PROVISIONS. Beet—Mess 210 50 to 
#6 50—No. 1 $9 00. Pork—Extra—i5 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams--Northern 9 c. per lb—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9 c¢ per lb.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 


Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14, | 
per ton, 318 to 20—Eastern Screwed 813 to 14, | 


HAY, 

CHEESE--Old 11 ¢.--New 8. 

EGGS, 14 a 16. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, and there 
is buta limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 65 c.--American full t-lood, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
3-4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 hiood, washed, 36 to 


40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, | 


20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14-—Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 

3uenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10--Superfine Northern pulled 
lamb 43 to 46—No. | do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 39 
—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 


CUPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

The Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm of 
TUTTLE, DENNETT & CHISHOLM is this day, by 
mutual consent, dissolved. All persons indebted to said 
firm are requested to make immediate payment, and those 
having demands, to present them lor settlement to. Huau H. 
Torrre, who is authorized to settle the same. 

HUGH H. TUTTLE, 
CRARLES B DENNETT, 
JOHN B. CHISHOLM, 





Boston, July 15th, 1841. 

Tutrte & Dennert will continue the PRINTING 
BUSINESS, in all its various branches, at the cld stand, 
No. 17 School street, where they will be pleased to execute 
any orders from their former friends, and respectfully so- 
licit a share of the patronage of the public. > 


NEW TURNIP SEED, 
Just received and for sale at the New England Agricul- 


tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- | 


ket street, 
500 lbs. TURNIP SEED, of the growth of 1841. 
July 14. JOS. BRECK & CO, 


11 00—Prime | 


A OiL. ! 


/—-PURE“SPER 


fe 





No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, r 
and Fall Sperm Oii, bleached and unbleached + which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting. 


Spring 


| Oil Canisters of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. sly 


DAHLIA POLES. 
500 dozens of Dahlia and Bean Poles. Also. 
| of Ladders, 16 to40 feet in length, for sale 
FRENCH, Jr., Maine wharf, Broad st. near 
| Summer st. tw 
= eciiieenriatiilaiadibtansidsiien ees 
| DURHAM COW FOR SALE. 
| A young full blooded Durham Cow 
‘desirable animal in every particular, 


TITCOME, Ja. Newburyport. 


| a 


the 
June 2 


lay 5 








GUINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 








| Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
| very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, ean 
| govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are he- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer 
sal satisfacuon. The roliers can be attached to stones hung 
in the common way. 


For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK 


uy CO., Nos. 5! and 52 


& 


North Market Boston. July 14 
| J 
GOOD CULTIVATORS AT $350 


| nn , HT 
AMAA We 


— 





| Good Cultivators for sale atthe New England Agricultu 
| ral Warehouse, Nos. 5i & 52 North Market Street, Price 


| $3.50, JOS. BRECK & CO. 

| 

FOR SALE 
Two pair of Pigs, Berksbire and China. JOSEPH 
| BRECK & CO. June 3v. 


2000 feet | 


and her calf—a very | 
Apply to EDWARD | 


! 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKE, 


— 





* tulip Im 


| 


The Revolving Horse Rake has been in general use in 


hy MOSES | most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and is found to 
hottom of | he one of the most useful labor saving machines now in use, 


| One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on an av- 
| erage from 25 to 30 acres per day with ease, and do the work 
| There is a great advantage in this rake overall others, 


) 


| well. 
as the person using it does vot have to stop the horse to un 
load the rake. 
For sale at Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
June 9. JOs. BRECK & CO. 


GRAIN CRADLES. 





The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 


| veneral use in the New England States, where they were 


ull of late but little known, although they have been iv very 


| general use in the Southern and Western Siates, for many 


nd to be decidedly the best. mode of 
harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acies jn a day. when he cannot reap more than one. The 
difference in gathering 8 crop is so much im favor of cradleing, 


years, and which is fou 


| that we must suppose that it will be the agpy mode adopted 


hereafter, and the grain cradle will becoug of as inuch use 
as an implement of husbandry, as the plow,now Is. 

There has been a very great improvement in the manufac 
turing of this article, they are now made oy the most um 
the scythe 1s well secured and finished in a 


proved plan ; 
ie of the best cast steel, 


superior manner and mac 


, Forsaleat the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, JOSEPH 
June 30 


BRECK & CO. 


LAC LOMBETERS. 














| 21 FIA ene ene ee meee : — 

| Just received atthe New England Agricultural Ware 
| house, No. 51 and 52, North Market st., a few sets of Lac 
| tomneters, for testing the quality of milk 


| June 23 JOSEPH BRECK & CO 

: 

} GRINDSTONES. 

| An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstopes 
| constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC, LOMBAhi 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN EVENING REVERIE. 
BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


The summer day has closed, the sun is set. 

Well have they done their office, those bright hours, 
The latest of whose train goes softly out 

In the red west. The green blade of the ground 
Has risen, and herds have cropped it ; the young twig 
Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun ; 

Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown 
And withered; seeds have failen upon the soil 
From bursting cells, and in their graves await 
Their resurrection. Insects from the pools 

Have filled the air awhile with humming wings, 
That now are still forever; painted moths 

Have wandered the blue sky, and died again; 

The mother-bird hath broken for her brood, 

Their prison-shells, or shoved them from the nest, 
Plumed for their earliest fight. In bright alcoves, 
In woodland cottages with barky walls, 

In noisome cells of the tumultuous town, 

Mothers have clasped with joy the new-born babe. 
Graves by the lonely forest, by the shore 

Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 

Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out 

And filled, and closed. This day hath parted friends, 
That ne’er before were parted ; it hath knit 

New friendships; it hath seen the maiden plight 
Her faith and trust her peace to him who long 

Had wooed, and it hath heard, from lips which late 
Were eloquent of Jove, the first harsh word 

That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 


Farewell to the sweet sunshine! One glad day 

Is added now to childhood’s merry days, 

And one calin day to those of quiet age. 

Still the fleet hours run on; and as I Jean 

Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit, 

By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 
Of her sick infant shades the painful light, 

And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 


Oh thou great Movement of the Universe, 

Or Change, or Flight of Time, for ye are one! 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 

Into night’s shadow and the streaming rays 

Of starlight, whither art thou bearing ne? 

I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 

Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 

The courses of the stars; the very hour 

He knows, when they shall darken or grow bright. 
Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow and of death 
Come unforewarned. Who next of those I love 
Shall pass from life, or sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame or general scorn of men: 
Which who can bear ?—or the fierce rack of pain, 
Lie they within my path? Or shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 

Into the stilly twilight of my age? 

Or do the portals of another life 

Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
Impend around me?) Oh! beyond that bourne, 
In the vast cycle of being which begins 

At that dread threshold, with what fairer forms 
Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 
Its workings? Gently—so have good men taught— 
Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into the new ; the eternal flow of things, 

Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. 





A great mind may change its objects, but it can- 
not relinquish them ; it must have something to 
pursue: variety is its relaxation, and amusement 
its repose.— Lacon, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





From the Knickerbocker for July. 


THE CONTRAST. 
I. 


Do you see that prond, overbearing man, riding 
‘in his gilded carriage ? 
|magnificent mansion, and liveried lacquies, obedi- 
lent to his call, assist him to descend, 

| Do you see that poor miserable boy, whose tat- 
,tered clothes scarcely shield him from the incle- 
| meney of the weather? Mark! with a beseech- 
‘ing look he solicits the rich man to purchase a pen- 
;cilor a card of pens; and behold how contemptu- 
| ously he is spurned ! 

| ‘Twentyfive years ago that pompous man was as 
poor, as friendless, and as wretched as the urchin 


which he despises. 
I. 


Twentyfive years have passed since that day. 
The same parties meet: lo! the contrast. 

The once poor boy stands in the pride of man- 
| hood, active, intelligent, rich. A lovely woman, 
his wife, leans upon his arm, and three blooming 
| girle are by his side. Grace in every action, be- 
| nevolence in every expression, and affluence smiles 
|in his unostentatious adornments. 
| An old man approaches, The tottering step, 
\the threadbare garments, and the painful expres- 
| sion that frets in every feature, too plainly denote 
|a man of wantand wo. Better dead, than to drag 
on a miserable existence. 

This may at the first blush appear to some an 
improbable romance. It is a truth. 


| 
| 


Il. 


In a country like ours, there is no man, however 
poor, if aided by industry, economy, and virtue, but 
may rise from the lowest ranks of society to the 
highest. The knowledge of this fact is a blessed 
incitement to the young, and cheers them on to 
' struggle nobly in the paths which lead to honor 
and independence, despite the thousand obstacles 
that oppose their course. 


IV. 





There is no man, however affluent, but by ex- 
| travagance and bad morals may fall from his high 
‘hae and close his days in penury and wo. 
v. 
| Let none despise the poor because of their pov- 
erty; let none flatter the rich because of their 
| wealth, We may conquer poverty; wealth may 
subdue us. All men of equal virtue are equals. 
If one man possess more intelligence than his fel- 
lows, though that of itself may not elevate him in 
| the ranks of the good, yet it brings him added re- 
i spect, and wins a willing adiniration from all men. 


|__«'THE GOOD ALONE ARE GREAT.” 


| 
| PATENT BRASS SYRINGE—WHALE OIL SOAP. 


| Willis’s Patent Improved Brass Syringe for watering 
plants, grape vines, small trees, destroying the Rose Bug, 
&c. This Syringe may be used on all occasions when water- 
ing is necessary for using a solution prepared for the pur- 
| pose, to prevent mildow on grape vines, and also to use the 
preparation of Soap for the destruction of the Rose Bug. 
This Syringe may be had of JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, who has for sale the 
Whale Oil Soap, a sure preventative against the ravages of 
the Rose Bug and other insects. The Soap should be dilu- 
ted by water, at the rate of fifteen gullons of water to two 
ounds of Soap, and applied by the Syringe. The Soap is 
in kegs containing 28 Ibs.,at one dollar per keg. July 14 





Look! he stops before a | 





at ee 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs ; the mould beard 
| has been so formed as to lay the Jurrow completely over 
| turning in every particle af grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has been very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
| the holding and the team. The Committee at the late tri! 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we shou'd prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rochy, 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Howanp’s.” : 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secwes 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking wp with four cattle, will cost about 
810 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains, 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. Apri] 21 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


DR. CHARLES M. WOOD, Veterinary Surgeon, 
respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has 
removed from Blossom St., to 69 Carver St. All orders Jeft 
at his house, or at the stable of Wm. Forhes, No. 7 Sudbury 
St., will he promptly attended to, and gratefully acknow]- 
edged. All diseases of Horses, Cattle or Swine, are attend- 
ed to. Also, castrating and spaying. 

For the information of those who may have occasion for 
his services, and are unacquainted with his practice, he is 
— permitted to refer to the following gentlemen who 

ave employed him fora number of years past. 


Wm. Forbes, Williams & Pearson, 
Wn. J. Niles, Geo. Meacham, 
Joshua Seward, S. K. Bayley, 
J. B. Read, L. Mayvard, 
James F. Fullham, Isaac Foster, 
Wm. P. Loring, Artemas White, 
Joseph C. Pray. | Brown & Sevrence. 
Boston, April 28. 
FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 2 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having com > 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price ot 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 


N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 








TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 
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